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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY W. B. MTJNRO 
Harvard University 

Authority in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski, of the 
Department of History in Harvard University. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 398.) 

This volume is the first work published on the Theodore L. Glas- 
gow Memorial Publication Fund, an anonymous gift to Yale University 
in memory of Sub-Lieutenant Theodore L. Glasgow of the British 
Royal Naval Air Service, who was killed in action on the Ypres front. 

Mr. Laski has already won for himself a preeminent place among 
students of political theory. His study of de Maistre, his essay on 
"The Problem of Sovereignty," and his various review articles are all 
marked by a singular depth of penetration into the realities of po- 
litical phenomena, by an ability for unerring criticism of the weaknesses 
and limitations of accepted doctrines, and by an unusual degree of con- 
structive originality and suggestiveness. The volume under review de- 
velops in somewhat broader fashion the thesis of the earlier work on 
"The Problem of Sovereignty." The first chapter deals with the gen- 
eral problem of the authority of the modern state. The state is viewed 
as only one of the innumerable group-units possessing corporate per- 
sonality. Its raison d'Ure lies in its ability to contribute to the needs 
of the individuals who compose it. It is essentially a public service 
corporation. It possesses no sacrosanct character; it is not an end in 
itself. The juristic doctrine which clothes it with sovereignty is a 
fiction. In last analysis, the action and the power of the state are 
identical with the action and power of the persons, assemblies, or classes 
within it who actually rule. Obedience to the state rests, like obedi- 
ence to the mandates of any other corporate group, ultimately upon 
the response of the individual conscience. In case of conflict be- 
tween the claims of the state and those of other corporate bodies, even 
though its demands be fortified by the sanction of popular majorities, 
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the individual conscience may rightfully acknowledge allegiance to the 
nonpolitical group. These other corporate bodies have rights which are 
entirely independent of any grant or derivation from the state. The 
state denies such rights at its peril. The doctrine of sovereignty, in 
excluding the voice of conscience and denying the rights of other group- 
units, reveals itself as essentially sundered from the fundamental facts 
and realities of social life. 

Evidence in support of these general theoretical postulates is 
drawn from French sources. Historical studies of the theories of Bonald 
and his two modern disciples Brunetiere and Bourget, of Lamennais 
and of Royer-Collard constitute more than half of the work, in the 
course of which the political ideas of the period of the French Restora- 
tion are rather fully elucidated. It is a period from which we do not 
expect to draw much inspiration and it has, in consequence, been too 
often neglected. The traditionalism of the ultramontanes, the liberal 
revolt of Lamennais against the excessive authoritarianism of the papal 
power, and the moderate and balanced constitutionalism of Royer- 
Collard are all drawn into contribution. 

The last chapter is devoted to administrative syndicalism in France 
and, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the most interesting and suggestive 
portion of the work. The demand by the members of the French 
civil service for the complete rights of association and collective action, 
including the right to strike, is one of the most significant political 
movements of recent years. The government employees insist that 
their relation to the government is contractual and similar in every 
respect to that obtaining between employees and employer in private 
industry. They recognize an allegiance to their association, within its 
rightful sphere, as authoritative as that due to the state; and maintain 
that in their corporate capacity they possess rights which the state 
may not infringe. 

On the other side, the position of the government is that employees 
are agents of the sovereign state and that resistance to its will or 
disobedience to its orders is an impeachment of its sovereignty and, 
therefore, not to be tolerated. In practice the government has been 
forced to recognize the right of association on the part of the civil 
employees, and, though the right to strike has always been denied, 
the great postal strike demonstrated the impossibility of the govern- 
ment enforcing its view, thus revealing the hiatus between the ac- 
cepted theory of state sovereignty and the facts of political life. A 
breach in the bulwarks of state sovereignty is likewise being gradually 
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made by the administrative jurisdiction of the council of state which, 
from being a mere auxiliary agency of the executive, is coming to 
exercise an increasingly restrictive control upon its arbitrary acts. 

The problem of sovereignty in the modern state is a fundamental 
one. Must there not be an ultimate source of authority, or what 
amounts to the same thing, an ultimate source of control? How, it 
may be asked, are conflicts between opposing groups to be adjusted 
except upon the basis of the supreme will of the state? It is in afford- 
ing an answer to this question that Mr. Laski is perhaps least con- 
vincing. The reader is left in some uncertainty as to just how he 
would organize a government that would give expression to the rights 
of groups. Who is to determine what are and what are not to be 
respected as such? Or are we to return to the medieval chaos in which 
there was no final arbiter, when emperor and pope, king, feudal baron 
and free city each asserted an independence of all the others and made 
that independence good so far as each possessed the power? At the 
moment when we are attempting to regulate the anarchical relations 
between states by means of a league of nations, does Mr. Laski propose 
an abandonment of the ultimate sanction of the state's authority within 
its own borders? The author's identification of state and government 
is another point upon which the reader is likely to raise a query. He 
would discard the distinction which Burgess has elaborated between 
these two terms, and which in the American political system has re- 
ceived practical embodiment. This differentiation is the basis in the 
United States of a field of individual and corporate rights and of govern- 
mental limitations. May it not be possible to enlarge this sufficiently 
to give adequate protection to those group interests which are so im- 
peratively asserting themselves? Any other solution would certainly 
seem to tend toward anarchy. However, in the rapid political evolu- 
tion of the present age, dare we deny the possibility of the develop- 
ment of such an articulate public opinion as would be capable eventually 
through its own nongovernmental organs of enforcing a will which will 
supersede the sovereign will of the state expressed through the legally 
constituted governmental agencies? Though not clearly developed, 
it is along this line that Mr. Laski is apparently seeking the solution 
to the difficulties of his theory of coordinate groups. 

This volume is not a systematic treatise upon the theory of the 
state; it is rather a series of related studies upon a single problem: 
viz., the foundations and limitations of state authority. The author 
promises a more comprehensive work in the not distant future, which 
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will be eagerly awaited by every student who has become interested in 
the newer currents of political thought. Mr. Laski is attacking from 
the political angle the same problem as is being grappled with so. ably 
and successfully from the legal approach by Dean Pound, and from the 
economic by Mr. Veblen. The old landmarks no longer retain their 
validity, and while it is too early as yet to specify in detail the lines 
along which the new concepts will fall, it is already evident that a 
new and more adequate social theory is rapidly evolving. 

In a work of such distinct merit, the reviewer hesitates to draw atten- 
tion to minor defects. There are, however, an unduly large number of 
verbal slips, many of them merely typographical errors, but many 
others for which the author must be held accountable. The proof- 
reading was evidently done in very hasty fashion; and there is no evi- 
dence that the manuscript was read before publication by a careful 
critic. This is the more to be regretted as one has the right to expect 
a high standard of technical excellence in the publications of the Yale 
University Press. 

Walter James Shepard. 
University of Missouri. 

The New State. By M. P. Follett. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. Pp. vii, 373.) 

This book belongs to the literature of unrest. It urges the need of 
political reconstruction upon the basis of group organization. It is 
manifestly based upon wide reading. Law, ethics, sociology and psy- 
chology are drawn upon for material in support of the author's views, 
but throughout runs a vague emotionalism that makes it difficult to 
get an exact statement of those views. The author insists upon the 
supreme importance to the individual and to society of substituting 
group consciousness for the herd instinct. Then certainly one should 
be told just what is the difference, and the author labors to do this 
very thing. One is told that the group process is "an acting and re- 
acting, a single and identical process which brings out differences and 
integrates them into a unity." "Suggestion is the law of the crowd, 
interpenetration of the group." "A crowd does not distinguish be- 
tween fervor and wisdom; a group usually does." Anarchy is con- 
demned because it is antagonistic to the group, which is exactly con- 
trary to what the anarchists themselves claim. Thus it all seems to 
depend upon the position one takes. Behavior that one likes is group 



